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FOR THE JOURNAL. 


‘ 

JUNIUS NOT IDENTIFIED, 

(CONTINUED.) 

LET us now attempt to account, 
more particularly for what Mr. Tay- 
lor calls these anticipations of Lard 
Chatham by Junius; that is for these 
phrases which Junius uses before Lord 
Chatham does. It does not require 
that we should charge Junius and 
Lord Chatham with mutually imitat- 
ing, & mutually borrowing from each 
other. Yet, even if we were to say 
that, it would not be so very absurd. 
We have shown that Junius did bor- 
row from Lord Chatham. It is not 
unlikely too, that Lord Chatham, 


j 


See 


these anticipations. We may easily 
| forestall anotuer on a subject with 
which we are both intimate—and on 

fich each has had the ideas anf 
opinions of the other fully and repeat- 
edly expressed. I may, from my 
| knowledge of another’s opinion—turn 
| of thought and mode of expression— 
sometimes anticipate him. In hazard. 
,iug many attempts, some: must suc 
iceed. Else, why do mimics succeed. 
| A mimic shall tell you a story, the 
| creature altogether of -his imagina- 
tion—and make it appear probable to 
you, solely from his familiarity with 
the pecaliarity of the person he re- 
presents. Great men have the great- 
est peculiarities. Great peculiarities 
are more easily remembered—more 
easily described, and even more ea- 
sily mimicked than those of infcrior 
magnitude. Chatham was exactly 
this great man. It would be there- 
fore most easily to imitate him, and 
anticipate him. Besides, it is not at 
all probable that, in debate, the opi- 
nions of Lord Chatham were first re- 
vealed. A man beforc he ventures to 
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who must have read every letter of! 
Junius—inight have been occayivnal- 
ly tinctared with his manner. With-| 


out borrowing an extraordinary idea | 


or a peculiar and characteristic phrase 
—he might, for his rank would au- , 
thorise him so to do—he might appro- 
priate it to himself. He might do it’ 
too with impunity. For we have proof 
here, that though he had done it, even | 
Mr. Taylor would never have accus- 
ed him of it. But let that pass.—| 
There is a better way,of —— for 
a 


publish his creed in.a senate chamber, 
accustoms himself to reasoning upon 
it in other societics—to encounter con- 
tradiction—to acquire a command of 
expression ; and to be prepared for 
all objections. Lord Chatham must 
have done this. His admirers knew 
his principles. Every epinion could 
be reduced to a political-standard— 
On any given question, the epinion 
of any man of decided politics could 
easily be foretold by any body. Else, 
the party could -have -bad no - unani- 
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mity among tlremselves, and no con- 
fidence in their chief. It cannot, 
therefore, be considered extraordina- 
ry, Junius did sometimes anticipate 
Tord Chatham beth in opinion and 
language. 

Yet after all, these coincidences and 
anticipations about which Mr. Taylor 
makes such a fuss, are no ways re- 
markable. They scarcely require 
even this supposition to report them. 
Now and then a word, or a phrase, or 
a metaphor is found—but a whole 
sentence never occurs, wherein the 
resemblance is remarkable. For ex- 
ample. . Junius defends Wilkes pre- 
cisely on the same ground with Lerd 
€Chatham—nine months before his 
lordship. If this was a good ground, 
is it extraordinary that Lord Cha- 
tham, even supposing he had not ob- 
served it before, should afterwards 
profit by the hint? Or should he re- 
ject it Lecause another had reconnoi- 
tered the same position? Bat the 
argument in this instance is ridicu- 
lous. Every man must have chosen 
the same spot for his entrenchments. 
The moral character of Wilkes was 
assailed. Say, Lord Chatham and 
Junius—his moral character has no- 
thing to do with the privileges of Eng- 
lishmen. Is that extraordinary? I 
say, is it not. But I say more—ihat 
it would be extraordinary if every 
man had not said the same thing. It 
spontaneously grew out of the ques- 
tion. Here then, is another of Mr. 
Taylor’s arguments that proves pre- 
cisely—nothing at all. 

And now, gentlemen, as I have 
nearly done, it might be proper for 
me to interweave an apology for the 
zrouble 1 am giving you—with acom 
pliment to your patience; but as I 
take it for granted, that he who reads 
a paper here, even though it were a 
quire like this—cannot be serious, 
when he calls it troublesome or tedi- 
ous ; and as I do not pretend to the 
spirit of prophecy—and cannot there- 
fore in a written essay be certain that 
you will be patient when I read it ; 1 











forbear, lest L should happen to come 
upon the untucky compliment to your 
patience and attention—-at the very 
moment you are nodding~—or angry 
with impatience. 

As for the examples of constitution- 
al irratibility, produced by Mr. Tay- 
lor, as the attributes of Junius, for 
the purpose of making him compare 
with Sir Philip—I hold that they: are 
altogether in the brain of Mr. Tay- 
lor. Junius is cynical——abrupt—-but 
dignified ; never abrupt—or petulent 
and never pragmatie. Amid such a 
multitude of speculations respecting 
the character and attributes of Juni- 
us, it would be wonderful indeed, if 
we might not find some that would fit 
any body. For example. One cri- 
tic says, he must have been of * Irish 
descent, or Irish education.” Ano- 
ther contradicts this flatly. So, whe- 
ther Junius should prove to be an 
Irishman or not--here is the opinion 
of a profound critic in his favor. 
Here it is proved, that Sir Philip liv- 
ed in Ireland jest long enough to suit 
both opinions ; that is, till he was ten 
years old ; long enough to be neither— 
long enough to be touched without be- 
ing tinged with the brogue. Yet, it 
must be remembered, that this Irish 
lad from the age of 10 to nearly 30, 
when these letters appeared,was accus- 
tomed to the best English society— 
and had the best English education, 
For my part, I confess, that I should 
as soon think of discovering the brogue 
of an Irishman in his language—un- 
der such circumstances, as I shoulda 
Scotchman by his manner of wearing 
his hat. We must look for brogue in 
speaking, not in writing. A man 
writes English long before he learns 
to speak it. And a much less time 
than Sir Philip spent in the circles of 
fashion, would have worn off all the 
Irish character from his language, 
even had his habits been confirmed by 
manhood. 

Mr. Taylor anxious to accommo- 
date Sir Philip’s discussions to this 
new standard of proportiou--this me- 
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dern bed of Procrustes, observes, that 
the brogue visible in the letters of Ju- 
nius was the reason of their being at- 
tributed to Burke. But here, Mr. 
Taylor mistakes the cans¢ for the ef- 
fect. Their being attributed to Mr. 
Burke was the reason why the brogue 
was discovered. It is altugether ima- 
ginary. I defy any man on earth to 
point out an Irish buli in the letters. 
Fauits there certainly are, but they 
no more prove the writer t» be of Lrish 
descent, that they prove fim to be a 
full grown Patagonian. 

Suppose, Sir Puilip had been born 
in Scotland, still Mr. Taylor woul: 


have been immoveable. He could cite | 


this other critic who contradicts the 
supposition that he was an Lrishinan ; 
or he could appeal to history, and 
show that the irish and Scotch were 
evidently the same people. There- 
fore, the language of Sir Philip being 
touched—was just tinged sulliciently 
to be observed, and no more. 1 !.10w 
of nothing that resembles this acute 
ness, except a story of two wine tra- 
ders in Cervantes. One declared on 
tasting a glass of venerable wine. 
that there was a twang of goat’s lea- 
ther, and the other that there was a 
smack ofiron in it. Beth were laugh- 


cd a‘,at the same time; but some half 


a century afterwards, the wine being 
drank out, asmall key was found in 
the cask with a leathern string at- 
tached to it. 

For my own part, [ am very well 
satisfied, that if Sir Philip had been 
a Scotchman, Mr. ‘Taylor could have 
produced still better argaments of his 
identity with Junius. If we should 
say, it is impossible, Junius professes 
a mortal antipathy to the Scotch. All 
a trick says Mr. ‘Taylor, just in cha- 
racter. But why assailthem nation- 
ally?) Why say ina private letter to 
Wilkes——doni suspect me of being a 
jJawyer--I had lief be a Scothman. 
Ah, that of course was all fudge. The 
most natural artifice in the world; 
and hence his abuse of the profound 
and virtuous Mansfield. He could 





not soil his ermine—and in attempt- 
ing to do it~he only served to destroy 
all suspicion of clerkship—all suspi- 
cions of his being a countryman, with- 
out injuring his Jordship at all. Thus 
Mr. ‘Taylor might have argued, and 
plausibly too, if Sir Philip had been 
born in Caledonia. 

And here I have a remark to make 
that comes upon my mind with acce- 
lerated force from a reperusal of these 
letters. I think I might manage to 
make a pretty hypothesis out of it. 
If I could once get a circumstantial 
life of Lord Erskine, I would under- 
take to shew that he is Junius. Fhave 
no doubt, that he sent the celebrated 
letter to Lord Manstield. It is evi- 
dent, it is certain that Junius was aid- 
ed by a lawyer, and a great one at 
that time. Many letters show a pro- 
found knowledge of law, but that par- 
ticular one is a masterpiece. It. is 
i the labor cf years, wisdom and ex- 
| perience. It would have done honor 
to the ablest lawyer that ever sat in 
Westminster Hall. We know that in 
that letter Junius called for two proofs 
—-in such a manner as to shew ex- 
treme anxiety. Indeed, all agree that 
Junius was assisted by counsel. EF 
admit that Erskine at the bar, always 
spoke with reverence of Lord Mans- 
field; but I know also, that Erskine 
was the first man that ever shook the 
reputation and authority of Lord 
Mansfield. Erskine was the only 
man in England that dared to beard 
him upon his throne. Erskine was 
the very first man, I do not except 
Mr. Justice Yates, or Lord Chatham, 
for they caught their impulse and ar- 
guments entircly from Erskine—he 
was the first man in all England that 
dared to throw down his glove avd 
plant himself for battle with the giant 
of the law; he was the first man that 
deliberately, and with a full know~ 
ledge of what he hazarded--came out 
with a sling and a stone, against the 
authority of ages—the weight of innu- 
merable precedents—-the doctrines and 
. the determinations of all the sages of 
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mity among tiremselves, and no con- 
fidence in their chief. It cannot, 
therefore, be considered extraordina- 
ry, Junius did sometimes anticipate 
Lord Chatham beth in opinion and 
language. 

Yet after all, these coincidences and 
anticipations about which Mr. Taylor 
makes such a fuss, are no ways re- 
markable. They scarcely require 
even this supposition to report them. 
Now and then a word, or a phrase, or 
a metaphor is found—but a whole 
sentence never occurs, wherein the 
resemblance is remarkable. For ex- 
ample. . Junius defends Wilkes pre- 
cisely on the same ground with Lord 
Chatham—nine months betore his 
lordship. If this was a good ground, 
is it extraordinary that Lord Cha- 
tham, even supposing he had not ob- 
served it before, should afterwards 
profit by the hint? Or should he re- 
ject it Lecause another had reconnoi- 
tered the same position? But the 
argument in this instance is ridicu- 
lous. Every man must have chosen 
the same spot for his entrenchments. 
The moral character of Wilkes was 
assailed. Say, Lord Chatham and 
Junius—his moral character has no- 
thing to do with the privileges of Eng- 
lishmen. Is that extraordinary? I 
say, is it not. But I say more—that 
it would be extraordinary if every 
man had not said the same thing. It 
spontaneously grew out of the ques- 
tion. Here then, is another of Mr. 
Taylor’s arguments that proves pre- 
cisely—nothing at all. 

And now, gentlemen, as I have 
nearly done, it might be proper for 
me to interweave an apology for the 
trouble | am giving you—with acom 
pliment to your patience ; but as I 
take it for granted, that he who reads 
a paper here, even though it were a 
quire like this—cannot be serious, 
when he calls it troublesome or tedi- 
ous ; and as I do not pretend to the 
spirit of prophecy—and cannot there- 
fore in a written essay be certain that 
you will be patient when I read it ; 1 














forbear, lest L should happen to come 
upon the untucky compliment to your 
patience and aitention—-at the very 
moment you are nodding~-or angry 
with impatience. 

As for the examples of constitution- 
al irratibility, produced by Mr. Tay- 
lor, as the attributes of Junius, for 
the purpose of making him compare 
with Sir Philip—I hold that they: are 
altogether in the brain of Mr. Tay- 
Jor. Junius is cynical——-abrupt—but 
dignified ; never abrupt—or petulent 
and never pragmatie. Amid such a 
multitude of speculations respecting 
the character and attributes of Juni- 
us, it would be wonderful indeed, if 
we might not find some that would fit 
any body. For example. One cri- 
tic says, he must have been of * Irish 
descent, or Irish education.” Ano- 
ther contradicts this flatly. So, whe- 
ther Junius should prove to be an 
Irishman or not--here is the opinion 
of a profound critic in his favor. 
Here it is proved, that Sir Philip liv- 
ed in Ircland jest long enough to suit 
both opinions ; that is, till he was ten 
years old ; long enough to be neither— 
long enough to be touched without be- 
ing tinged with the brogue. Yet, it 
must be remembered, that this Irish 
lad from the age of 10 to nearly 30, 
when these letters appeared,was accus- 
tomed to the best English society— 
and had the best English eucation, 
For my part, 1 confess, that I should 
as soon think of discovering the brogue 
of an Irishman in his language—un- 
der such circumstances, as I shoulda 
Scotchman by his manner of wearing 
his hat. We must look for brogue in 
speaking, not in writing. A man 
writes English long before he learns 
to speak it. And a much less time 
than Sir Philip spent in the circles of 
fashion, would have worn off all the 
Irish character from his language, 
even had his habits been confirmed by 
manhood. 

Mr. Taylor anxious to accommo- 
date Sir Philip’s discussions to this 
new standard of proportiou--this me- 
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dern bed of Procrustes, observes, that 
the brogue visible in the letters of Ju- 
nius was the reason of their being at- 
tributed to Burke. But here, Mr. 
Taylor mistakes the cause for the et- 
fect. Their being attributed to Mr. 
Burke was the reason why the brogue 
was discovered. It is altugether nma- 
ginary. I defy any man on earth to 
point out an Irish buli in the letters. 
Fauits there certainly are, but they 
no more prove the writer t» be of Lrish 
descent, that they prove tian to be a 
full grown Patagonian. 

Suppose, Sir Puilip had been born 
in Scotland, stili Mr. Taylor woul: 
have been immoveable. He could cite 
this other critic who contradicts the | 
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supposition that he was an Lrishinan ; | 





or he could appeal to history, and 
show that the irish and Scotci were | 
evidently the same people. There- | 
fore, the language of Sir Philip being | 
touched—was just tinged suiliciently | 
to be observed, and no more. | !.:10w |! 
of nothing that resembles this acute. || 
ness, except a story of two wine tra- 
ders in Cervantes. One declared on 
tasting a glass of venerable wine. 
that there was a twang of goat’s lea- | 
ther, and the other that there was a 
smack ofiron in it. Beth were laugh- 
ed a‘, atthe same time; but some half 
a century afterwards, the wine being 
drank out, asmall key was found in 
the cask with a leathern string at- 
tached to it. 

For my own part, I am very well 
satisfied, that if Sir Philip had been 
a Scotchman, Mr. ‘Taylor could have 
produced still better argaments of his 
identity with Junius. If we should 
sy, it is impossitile, Junius professes 
a mortal antipathy to the Scotch. All 
a trick says Mr. ‘Taylor, just in cha- 
racter. But why assailthem nation- 
ally?) Why say ina private letter to 
Wilkes—'doni suspect me of being a 
Jawyer—-I had lief be a Scothman. 
Ah, that of course was all fudge. The 
most natural artifice in the world; 
and hence his abuse of the profound 
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not soil his ermine—and in attempt- 
ing to do it~he only served to destroy 
all suspicion of clerkship—all suspi- 
cions of his being a countryman, with- 
out injuring his lordship at all. Thus 
Mr. ‘Taylor might have argued, and 
plausibly too, if Sir Philip had been 
born in Caledonia. 

And here I have a remark to make 
that comes upon my mind with acce- 
lerated force from a reperusal of these 
letters. Ithink I might manage to 
make a pretty hypothesis out of it. 
If I could once get a circumstantial 
life of Lord Erskine, I would under-. 
take to shew that he is Junius. Thave 
no doubt, that he sent the celebrated 
letter to Lord Manstield. It is evi- 
dent, it is certain that Junius was aid- 


| ed by a lawyer, and a great one at 


that time. Many letters show a pro- 
found knowledge of law, but that par- 
ticular one is a masterpiece. It. is 
the labor cf years, wisdom and ex- 
perience. It would have done honor 
te the ablest lawyer that ever sat in 
Westminster Hall. We know that in 
that letter Junius called for two proofs 
—in such a manner as to shew ex- 
treme anxiety. Indeed, all agree that 
Junius was assisted by counsel. fF 
admit that Erskine at the bar, always 
spoke with reverence of Lord Mans- 
field; but I know also, that Erskine 
was the first man that ever shook the 
reputation and authority of Lord 
Mansfield. Erskine was the only 
man in England that dared to beard 
him upon his throne. Erskine was 
the very first man, I do not except 
Mr. Justice Yates, or Lord Chatham, 
for they caught their impulse and ar- 
guments entirely from Erskine—he 
was the first man in all England that 
dared to throw down his glove aud 


| plant himself for battle with the giant 
| of the law; he was the first man that 
| deliberately, and with a full know. 


ledge of what he hazarded--came out 
with a sling and astone, against the 
authority of ages—the weight of innu- 
merable precedents—the doctrines and 


and virtuous Mansfield. Le could! the ceterminations of ali the sages of 
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the science--and pronounced of the li- 
bel law, as expounded by Lord Mans- 
field, an infringement of all the rights 
of Englishmen—of juries—-precedents 
—& the prostration of Magna Char- 
ta. Erskine fought single handed 
fora time—he was aided and abetted 
by Justice Yates and by Lord Cha- 
tham, and the libel law .as it now 
stands, with the rights of juries as 
they are now recognised, was estab- 
lished upon the ruins of antiquity. 
At the first onset of Erskine, while 
the doctrine was fresh, and ill under- 
stood—-Junius came forth as bis 
champion. Erskine’s specches were 
not then published; no other man in 
England held the doctrine on libels 
as Erskine did—Woodfall’s trial had 
just taken place; Erskine had put 
forth his whole strength on that occa- 
sion*—and therefore I conclude, for 
there is no other way of accounting 





for this letter, Junius must have held 
some communication with Erskine. 
Let me give an extract of only one 


sentence from Junius, and see if eve- 
ry lawyer who is familiar with Ers- 
kine, will not be amazed that it should 
have been overlooked. Junius says, 
* | speak advisedly, and am well as- 
sured that no lawyer of character in |! 
Westminster Hall will contradict me.” 
Is not that the very language of Ers- 
kine. 1 could almost swear that I 
have scen that identical combination 
of words in Erskine’s speeches. And 
yet that sentence does not occur ‘in 
the letter to Lord Mansfield, 


the preface tothe letters. Is not this |} 


sufficient to extend the agency of Ers- 


kine? I think itis. Whether they 
were personally acquainted, or whe- 
ther Junius and Erskine were one. 
Ido not pretend to say, certainly ; 
but I say it is extremely probable that 
they mutually supported each other. 
Both stood together against the world. 
In argument and in opinion--in the 
temples of justice and the forum, these 

* This is not a fact, but it will do 
for an hypothesis, 
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two men were the only advocates of 
peculiar and new opinions in estab- 
lished law. For my part, | am wil- 
ling to consent, idle as the speculation 
may seem, that these things have 
weight with me. 

‘Lhe only reason that occurs to me 
as accounting for the connexion that 
Mr. ‘Taylor’s theory has preduced on 
the minds of men for whom I feel no 
common degree of respect, is this ; 
they have too hastily judged. ‘They 
have yielded to a cloud of witnesses 
without examining them, ‘They have 
annulled, because they see a large 
book crowded with what must be evi- 
dence, and they stopped not to inquire 
how little--how intolerably little and 
inconclusive was cach item in the pro- 
digious accumulation, ‘They regard- 
ed the whole as a line of units at least. 
But the fact is, there is not a figure 
trom beginning to end that is entitled 
to enter into the computation. They 
are all youghts. And a tellow so 
charged, would prove no more than 
that poem which was read to our de- 
paried president. Innumerable no- 
| things are still nothing. The system 
| of sir. Taylor is not a pyramid as 
be calls it, gradually concentrating 
from a base of extent and streng th, 
, to a point that is an index to his con- 
‘clusion. Still Jess itis like an arch 
| slowly and carefully auginented, and 
| eventually finished with immovable 
and imperturbable key-stone. Itis ra- 
‘ther an inverted cone, beginning with 
a pebble, and widening with rubbish 
until it falls to the earth by its own 
weight of superfnity and weakness. 
| It is really amusing to trace the 














| pretensions of this gentleman through 

| his concatenation of trifles, After a 

| precise cnuneration of his nothings—- 
nothings [ mean when examined, for 

) at first sight by the aid of italics and 

} small capitals they do appear certain- 

ily formidable—he winds up with a re- 
petition of his own belief. Every 
new fact is enough—alone and uncon- 
nected to satisfy his mind. We be- 











lieve him. His is an hypothesis.— 
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Every coincidence is only a new op- 
portunity for him to declare how 
strong--how abundantly strong he is. 
They are all utterly inexplicable— 
irreconcilable, he says, except by his 
theory. IL confess the man’s ingenu- 
ity pleases me. I admire his perse- 
verance, obstinacy and modesty. ‘They 
are so like my own. 

A few more remarks on the proofs 
in his supplement and I have done. 
Hie has got more deeply entangled the 
longer he flounders. He once inad- 
vertently admits that, when Wood- 
fall refused to publish one of the com- 
munications of Junius, it was sent to 
Almon, who did publish it. It ap- 
pears also that at diferent periods 
Sir Philip Francis furnished the same 
Almon, with reports. Now, is it not 
very extraordinary that Almon should 
never have discovered this extraordi- 
nary resemblance in language, man- 
ner and hand-writing, which Mr. 
Taylor sees so plainly between the 
productions and manuscripts of Juni- 
us and Sir Philip. If he did discover 
this resemblance which is more than 
hinted at] in p. 288, where was the 
prudence of Junius?) There was no 
motive to require such an exposure. 

(io be concluded.) 
pa 
FOR THE JOURNAL. 

WE hasten to adorn the columns of 
the Journal in compliance not less with 
the wishes of the author than ourselves, 
by republishing the following essay that 
originally appeared in the Federal Ga- 
zette, accompanied with the preceding 
remarks of the editor of that paper— 
With regard to the question at issue, it 
appears to us that the whole weight of 
the controversy turns on this single point, 
in what manner this assassinatien digni- 
fied with the more pompous appellation 
of duel, affair of honor, &c. is spok- 
en of by the conductors of our journals. 
Surely, if editors in the communication 
of such intelligence mark the murder out 


in terms of appropriate reprobation and 
abhorrence, they cannot with any show 
of propriety be considered as accessary 
to such sanguinary deeds. When the 
inspired authors state in térms of abhor- 
rence the treachery of Judas, no one 
ever dreamed that the crime was approv- 
ed of by the Evangelists. Were they 
“ the unthinking but powerful abettors” 
of such a deed? The essay is written 
with such uncommon energy and pathos, 
we may venture to assert, that the heart 
and the head acted in concert, and in 
truth, we know not which most to ad- 
mire. 

There is only one sentimentin the fol- 
lowing, to which the editor of the Ga- 
zette cannot give his full and cordial as- 
sent; he cannot admit, ‘that he has ever 
unthinkingly been instrumental in pro- 
moting duels, by publishing in his pa- 
per, accounts of their result. ‘The death 
of a misguided man, whether by a rope 
in consequence of having committed. a 
felony, er by a pistol while in the act of 
committing one, is an article of news 
which it is the duty of an editor to pub- 
lish for the information of his subscri- 
bers. ‘The editor of the Gazette has ne- 
ver hesitated, when publishing such ac- 
counts, to state his opinion, that real dis- 
grace as well as crime attached to every 
man concerned in those premeditated 
breaches of the laws of God and society, 
misnamed “ affairs of honor.” 


DUELLING, 
Mr. Editor, 

Tue just sensibility which you mz 
nifest in your remarks, introductory to 
the notice of a recent deplorable event 
at Bladensburg, induces me to express 
to you an =e which has frequently 
been strong M presented to my mind. ~‘ 

You Sir, | have no doubt, in common 
with every man, truly devoted te the best 
interests of his country, as well as with 
every man. influenced by a still higher 
and more powerful principle, must la- 
ment the frequency and atrocity of a 
crime, by which, as you justly have ex- 
pressed it, the laws of God and of civil 
| Society, are equally outraged—And yet 








: 1 must acknowledge my conviction, that 
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you and other gentlemen of your profes- 
sion, are materially and actively instru- 
mental in promoting that crime. I ac- 
knowledge a conviction that you are the 
unthinkii.g, but powerful agents and 
abettors of a custom, which every day, 
in some part of our country, is making 
orphans and widows, under circumstan- 
ces of the bitterest aggravation; which 
in times of supposed peace and security, 
calls the chieftain from his station, where 
he has been provided with the defence 
of bulwarks & the co-operation of a host, 
to slaughter him with the weapon of a 
| arg assassin—which drags the legis- 
dator from the forum, where the hopes 
and the confidence of the nation bad pla- 
ced him for their common benefit, and 
sacrifices the minister of justice. the ser- 
vant of the public, under the knife of 
ruthless, vindictive individual hate—a 
custom which spurns the previsiens of 
law ; which by a tyranny the mest cruel, 
because its selec‘ed victims can never 
appea! or resist, denies the subject of 
our free government, the protection and 
refuge of its institutions; which makes 
the breath of the mob the arbiter of the 
character and life of any man, who may 
be assailed by brutal violence, which 
brings the mest noble and the most vile 
under the same test and standard of title 
to public esteem—and which tramples on 
the most benevolent precepts of our holy 
religion—the most awful decrees of tie 
Eternal God. 

That such is, in fact, the operation ef | 
Doetiing, you will readily admit, and 
your influence as Ediior of a widely cir- 
culating rint, in promoting it, will rot, 
I think, “ questioned, when vou reflect 
on the principle which gives rise to the 
great majority of such transactions. For 
the honor vo! humanity—in respect to the 
character ef the country which gove us 








birth, we will net, we cannot imagine | 
that every individual involved in a duel | 
is prompted by an unmingled spirit ef | 
revenge. With seme, no doubt, a fatal- | 
ly mistaken estimation of what belongs 
tu the support ef unetienable rights, and 
the vindicatien of character, hurries them 
at once beyond the sphere of delibera- 
tion, and allows no voice te be heard in 
competition with the exterminating sen- 
teuce of modern honor. But the peace- 
able and profitable pursuits ef the great 





See ae = ~ziaust 


inass of our yeomanry, the sober and ra- 
tional and valuable kind of information 
that is so generally diffused among all 
classes of the people, and more especi-+ 
ally the prevailing influence of the Chris- 
tian Religion, have very much limited 
the operation of principles like these 
chivalrous, but delusive—dazzling, but 
not conducive to the real and lasting in- 
terests of society. True courage will 
dare to defy not only the frown of one 
individual, but of many—it will appre- 
hend nothing from man, but every thing 
from its own violated conscience and its 
God. No, Sir, timidity and vanity, in 
general, divide between them the abet- 
ters ef duelling and where even the sem- 
blance of glury appears in the transac- 
tion, it is in most cases the forlorn hope 
of obtaining the shadow, and not a con- 
scious defence of the substance which sti- 
mulates te the deed of blood. Boys, 
whose rashness and folly represent the 
slow and sure read to respect by manly 
and persevering diligence in virtuous 
conduct, as tedious and lLoneless---crea- 
tures, whose vileness must forever deny 
them every distinction but in a brothel— 
whose insignificance must forever shut 
them out frem blasting the public eye 
with their vices, and polluting the pub- 
lic character with their history, unless it 
be obtained from the penitentiary, or the 
gibbet---these are they, whose names, em- 
blazoned in your journals, allied with 


the attributes of valor and sensibility to 


heror, are thence inscribed, as they ex- 
ultingly think, on the scroll of fame.— 
These are they who, at the expense of a 
few useless lives, establish a custom and 
render it prevalent, which often involves 
in its impetreus tide the ruin of families 
----the premature extinction of genius---- 
the fall of tie ablest advocates and de- 
fenders of our country—and the prostra- 
tion of her religious principle. \’ ho can 
discriminate between the weight of cha- 
racter aud example of the erring, but 
otherwise manly and valuable citizen, 
whe, at the other extremity of the union, 
yields his life to his deplorable infatua- 
tien on this subject, and that of the mi- 
serable poltroon who robs justice of her 
dues by exposing himself to the weapon 
of a brother pick-pocket---and whose fall 
excites as much at this distance the pub- 
lic sympathy, and corrupts as much the 
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public morals, by being ascribed to the 
event of “an affair of honor.” “ For 
they are ali—all honorable men.” Let 
them but infringe the laws by a fashion- 
able act, and shed the blood of a fellow 
creature after giving him due notice, and 
their murder becomes legitimate and 
their persons honorable! In rearing the 
record of the event, we hastily admit an 
universal prevalence of the practice ; our 
principles insensibly lose their virtuous 
energy, under the almost resistless de- 
pression of example; a new necessity is 
imposed upon others to submit to what 
seems every where demanded ‘and justi- 
fied ; by a shocking re-action, a new mo- 
tive is created, for the insignificant to 
iinitate what surely leads to distinction ; 
and thus again, an increased obstacle to 
the refusal ef the more virtuous and re 
flecting. 

Now, civil prohibitions and penalties 
have in vain been decreed and inflicted— 
in vain the moralist has painted the atro- 
city of the act, and the dismal consequen- 
ces that ensue ; in vain the maledictions 
of Heaven have been poured upon him 
who sheds a brother’s blood—notoriety 
still attends the transaction—that kind 
ot reputation which an irreligious man 
covets and values, still rewards it,—and 
there is no reasonable prospect for be- 
iciving that by existing regulations it will 
be checked or abolished. 

Micht it not contribute in some degree, 
perhaps | might say materially, to dimi- 
nish the prevalence of a custom which 
every patriot and every christian must 
unite to deplore, if, by one common con- 
sent, a perfect silence were observed on 
the subject of every duel, whatever the 
magnitude of the circumstances and cha- 
racters associated with its occurrence. 
Would not the public sensibility be less 
blunted ; the force of bad example be 
weakened ; the sanction and encourage- 
ment, and the fancied necessity and obli- 
gation of the crime be greatly removed ; 
and the highest reward of most comba- 
tants be ejfectually withheld ? Let no 
public journal record the dark deed; no 
euloginm ennoble its perpetraters ; no 
sympathy consecrate their names; no 
lamentations be breathed over their me- 
jancholy end. As religion denies to the 
victim the consolation of her last offices, 
let not the survivor enjoy an eclat and a 


triumph. Let “ the voice of his brother’s 
blood, crving from the ground,” be the 
only herald of his sanguinary glory; and 
let not the secret reproaches of his. con- 
science be recompensed or mitigated by 
an implied sentiment of public approba- 
tion. 

Mr. Editor—I am not one who seeks 
in the disgrace of the custom, a greater 
consciousness of personal safety. I owe 
it to the respect which I entertain for my 
principles, to avow them,—and to declare 
that no sense of injury, no vindictive im- 
pulse of resentment, no ambition for that 
description of honor, could prompt me tu 
an action, which palpably involves tiz 
guilt of murder and suicide—and which 
might present my soul before the bar cf 
its Almighty and just Judge, stained 
with the double crime against which Na- 
ture most revolts, and God most sternly 
warns us ; acrime in the perpetration of 
which often no opportunity of reflection 
is allowed—no moment of penitence is 
afforded—no aspiration of faith er hope 
uttered. The soul, inflamed with wrath, 
black with rebellion, polluted with its 
own blood, rushes through the wounds 
which a brother’s hand has made--and 
receives at once the sentence of its un- 
changeable a 

My name could add nothing ta;the 
force of these sentiments. If you,.will 
give them the currency of your paper, 
you will oblige a subscriber. U. U 


From the Bellows Falls Intelligencer. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

Tue following article was received 
some weeks since. It was at first mis- 
| laid, and has since been deferred for a 
| season to make room for a mass of poli- 
| tical matter, which, if not presented be- 
| fore the ferment in which it originated, 
| had totally subsided, would have been 
| prenounced stale and unprofitable by the 
quid nuncs, who compose the majority of 
| newspaper readers. We feel gratified 
| t find that our lucubrations, and ani- 
madversions, relative to the “ prevalent 

| blindness, towards indigenous literary 
| excellence,” have attracted the notice, 
and excited the sympathies of our cor- 
respondent; who holds the pen of an 
able writer, who appears to be well qua- 








lified te appreciate the value of literary 
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Jabours. We would, however, inform 
him that our complaint of the dearth of 
patronage, which pervades the field of 
American literature, and withers in the 
bud of almost every plant, which promi- 
#es either utility or fragrance, are not 
—— solely on our own account.— 
Ve appear as the volunteer advocate of 
the whole class of American authors. If 
a Dennie, a Walsh, a Brown, could 
scarcely subsist on the profits of their 
productions, our case will not be singular 
if we should meet a similar destiny,while 
engaged in similar pursuits. ; 
With regard to the apprehension ex- 
pressed by our correspondent of our 


* careiessiy going over Bellows Fal}s, or | 


suddenly failing into the canal,” we 


would observe that we do not at present | 


ropose to make any mistakes of that 
Find. We intend to live, provided we 
can get a living, as long as Providence 
permits. If, however, we had no means 
of subs stence but what are derived from 
the profits of literary pursuits, we should 
not be altogether as fat as an alder- 
man, nor absolutely as “ big as an ele- 
phant.” : 


MR. EDITOR, 

The pieces, which have lately been 
pabfished in your paper. on “ Americai: 
“Liteture,” were, it is presumed, writ- 
tér'by vourself. They occupy the edi- 
torial department, and bear intrinsic 
marks of having emanated from vour 
pen. Not having an opportunity of see- 
ing many newspapers, | know not what 
respect and attention they have com- 
mamiled from vour brother editers, and 
consequently from the community af 
large. 
may have nad in remaving the evil, npon 
which they have so justly animadverted 
They have certainly engaged the atten- 
tion, and interested the feelings of him, 
who now takes the liberty of writing to 
you. 

In the lanenage of our divines, “ he 
fellowships their doctrines. inferences 
and applications.” Although no poet 
himself, yet he is somewhat habituated 
to the reading of poetry ; and cannot 
therefere but sympathise with poets in 
their feelings, and in their interruptions 
to their favorite pursuits by the visibili- 
ties and dull realities of life. 


Nor is it known what effect they | 





He has !ong waited in expectation of 
seeing somebody come forward, and se- 
cond your endeavors, either by assist- 
ance, approbat on, or condolence : but 
he has * waited in vain.” He was un- 
willing, therefore, longer to delay in- 
forming you, that your pieces have not 
been entity wnread and unheeded. Not 
by way of assisting you en this subject, 
by suggesting new considerations, or 
facts; or by any enlargement, or aitera- 
tion whatever, does he presume this: 
but soleivy by way of approbation and, 
(cave, “irritebile genus.”) consolation, 
and enconragement to persevere. 

Truth is not ta be abandoned because 

mankind disregard it. [t can detract 
vothing from the importance of the truths, 
which von have communicated respecting 
the lamentable indifierence of our coun- 
trymen towards literary men, and especi- 
aily poets, that your labours on this sub- 
ject are disregarded by those, fer whose 
benefit they are designed. It cannot, 
therefore, but be a gratification te you, 
and matter of triumph, that you have so 
lclearly the advantage of your oppe- 
nents. You are right—they are wrong. 
This must be a source of animating en- 
|couragement to you amidst your lucu- 
| brations and daily perambulations. 
You have made it as ciear as the sun, 
| that a great antl growing evil exists in 
; our laod, in the general, and prevalent 
| blindness towards indigenous, literary 
| excellence : and in the alarming reluc- 
; tance manifested duly to reward the sons 
| of science and Apollo. It is a trait, which 
| stains, it is feared indelib!y, our national 
| character. 

But you have done your duty. You 
have pointed out the origin, progress, 
| and result of this evil; forewarned us of 
its dangerous consequences, and sug- 
i cested the means of effectually removing 
it. Should your friend!y pren onitions, 
and remonstrances. be neglected, the 
fauit must be theirs. who are thus re- 
cardless of their own interest. You can 
look calmly on their froward, and way- 
ward course, shielded by the consc ious- 
| ness of having cone all that man could 
| do; and that Troy could be saved by no 
, human right arm. 

Niggardjiness and avarice do not re- 
lish the lash of the Satirist, especially 
when they are the objects of it. They 
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will therefore endeavor to arrest and be- | 
numb his arm. Of course your nerves | 
will be braced against the murmurs of | 
disapprobation, should any be excited at | 
the manner in which you have inveighaj 
ed against cortain sentiments and prac- 
tices; and the eaposed state in which | 
vou have Ieft their abettors. Knowing | 
that they to whom your strictures are ap- | 
plicable, highly deserve them: and that | 
you have extenuated rather than exag- 
gerated their perversity, you cannot but 
be armed against the deplorable misgiv- 
ings, into which, you inform us, that 
some inconsiderate poets have been dri- 
ven by the frozen selfishness of the world. 
Poets have indeed experienced almost 
all the vicissitudes of this life: and dit- 
ferent ages and nations have had their 
various and peculiar opinions, and their 
treatment of them, has vibrated from one 
xtreme to the other. Some like Ho- 
race, have experienced tie bounty of a 
Maceenas, and their mental efforts have 
been amply rewarded by the liberality of 
individuals. Others, as you inform us, 
have received substantial tokens of ap- 
probation from an enlightened and gener- 
ous public. Some have been neglected 


ther god was disordered, or whatever 
other motive influenced him to give the 
above information ant advice, is left to 
conjecture. Nor is it known whether 
poets of those days, to escape the grip- 
a3g hand of poverty, were remarkab 
for thus abruptly leaving the world. It 
is presumed, however, that you will ap- 
rove at least of the negatiye choice of 
chen and moreover, that we shall 
not hear of your carelessiy going over 
Bellows falls, or suddenly falling into 
the canal. You will continue to main- 
tain the even tenor of your course. The 
sordid spirit which pervades our land, 
and makes money the sole object of hap- 
piness; and the perverted taste which 
denies excellence and merit to all men- 
tal productions except foreign, it is con- 
fidently trusted, you will not be deter- 
ed from representing and exposing in 
their true colors. No; you will not be 
deterred from this, though you should be 
greeted with no more grateful sounds 
than those, which saluted the ears of 
Bacchus in crossing the Stygian lake 
from the chorus of frogs, “ brekekekex, 
coax, coax, brekekekex, coax, coax.” 





while living, and honored when dead ; 


others again, who have experienced the | 


sun-shine of prosperity here, have had 
their fame buried with their bodies. 
Some have enjoyed the applause and 
riches of the world, and been celebrated 





—— 
FROM THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER. 


OF THE NORTH OF EUROPE. 
Interesting extracts from letters ad- 


long after their death. An ancient poet, | dressed by a gentleman on board of 


in his comedy of the frogs, as you know, 


strong a desire to obtain a good poet, 
(and there being none such then on the 
earth) that he resolved on a journey to 
the lower regions to bring back Euripides 
to this world. And having called on 
Hercules fer information as to the way 
thithes, he having previously explored 
those regions, was reminded of several 
expeditions ways leading to the place 
where he proposed to go; such as sus- 
pending himself by the neck fromm a beam, 
drinking hemleck, (a way much travel- 
led, and full of frankincense) creeping 
into a potter’s furnace, or throwing him- 
self from a high tower. Neither of these 
ways seemed to please the god of mirth 
and revelry. Whether Hercules sup- 
posed from his taking such a journey for 


ee 


in | | the United States Frigate Guerriere, 
informs us, that Bacchus had once so | 


then in the North of Europe, to his 
Jriend, a Member of Congress. 
Petersburgh, Russia, Sept. 24, 1818. 

T had the pleasure of writing to you 
by the Hornet from Elsineur. We pro- 
ceeded thence to Copenhagen, and re- 
mained till Mr. Campbell finished his bu- 
siness with the court of Denmark, the 
principal part of which was this.—The 
King had asked of our government the 
i reason for not maintaining a Minister at 
his court, which it seems, has been deem- 
ed inexpedient, on no other ground than 
that the intercourse between the two 
countries was considered too unimpor- 
tant to require it. It was, however, deem- 
ed expedient to make this explanation in 
as respectful a manner as was conveni- 





such an object, that the mind of his bro- 


ent; for which reason, Mr. Campbell 
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was directed to do it on his way to Pe- 
a? He was graciously received 
by the king and Mr. Rosencrantz, the 
rime minister, and treated in a manner, 
f suspect, rather flattering to his feel- 
ings. Our three days’ detention here 
gave me a favorable opportunity to see 
this capital ; but as it contains very few 
objects of interest, a particular descrip- 
tion could hardly be acceptable. I can, 
however, say, that its magnitude and 
splendor are about suitable for the capi- 
tal of Denmark. The principal objects 
of curiosity are two or three very ele- 
gant equestrian statues in bronze, and 
an observatory about 100 feet high, con- 
nected with a church, to the tep of which 
leads a winding passage, so large and 
firmly built that a horse and gig have 
been driven to the summit and back with 
safety. ‘The king’s palace, unlike that of 
many other monarchs, is reasonably 
splendid—his gardens rather too expen» | 
sive; and if there be any thing very ex- 
ravagant, it is that of keeping in the | 
city a hundred of the best horses that | 
can be precured in the kingdom, merely 
to amuse himself with their prancing — 
The king is, however, very popular with 
his subjects, and attentive to their inter- 
est. His prime minister, who has creat 
mfluence over him, is possessed of supe- 
rior talents. 

Denmark, you know, was exceedingly 
reduced by the continental wars—lost 
her navy, &c.: but she is gradually re- 
covering, though it will be many years 
before her navy will be re-built. As a 
mark of rigid economy in public expen- 
ses, I may mention, that a captain in 
the army is allowed only twenty-five 
pound sterling, per ann. for pay and sub- 
sistence. 

We anchored at Cronstadt about a 
week since, and, after tarrying one night 
—I took passage with Mr. Campbell ina 
steam-boat for Petersburg, the distance 
being about 18 miles. ‘The view of this 
city is rather unfavorable to one who ap- 
proaches it in this direction, insomuch 











that I felt quite disappointed till I had 


penetrated it halfa mile, when it began | 
to wear a more imposing appearance— 
and, when arrived at my lodgings, I felt 
willing to repeat what many others 
have said, that it was the mest magnifi- 





cent city I have beheld, or ever expect 
| to see. 


Cronstadt, Oct. 1, 1818. 
' After a visit of ten days, I very reluc- 
tantly took leave of Petersburg. ‘The 
appearance of this city, I have already 


‘told you, is magnificent beyond any [ 


expect to see again. That it should wear 
so imposing an aspect will appear less 
extraordinary, when it is considered, 
that no house is erected till the plan of 
it is submitted to the examination of the 
emperor’s council, who have power to 
make any alteration in position aud style 
that are calculated to render it an orna- 
ment to the city. Hence, instead of an 
assemblage of various and incongruous 
tastes, as is seen in other cities, you are 
here presented with the symmetry and 
uniform majesty of style that flows from 
the judicious taste of two or three skilful 
individuals, selected by a monarch who 
possesses the means and inclination to 
make it the rival city of the world. As 
an instance of his power and pride exer- 
cised upon it, I may mention, that, pre- 

aratory to the reception of the King of 

russia, in a late visit, he directed eve- 
ry house to be painted anew. Unfortu- 
nately for us, the Empress and Empress 
dowager being also absent, with many 
dignitaries of state, left the city quite 
destitute of its usual display of military 
parade, and other imperial! appendages ; 
and, it was only a week previous to his 
departure, that the Emperor reviewed 40 
thousand of his best troops, in presence 
of the King of Prussia---a circumstance 
which made us still more regret our late 
arrival. ‘The Emperor is very popular, 
and, no doubt, has the welfare of his 
subjects much at heart, as is evinced by 
the rapid strides of Russian freemen to- 
wards civilization and happiness. Most 


J of the Russians, however, still wear a 


very degraded aspect, and’ seem entire- 
ly destitute of education and moral integ- 
rity. I apply this to the slaves, who 
compose two-thirds of the population. 
And slaves they are in a three-fold de- 
gree. To their religion, a system of 
priest-craft, most servilely, and yet s 

void of sentiment, that their mechanica 

devotions give them the appearance of 
mere automatons: to their masters, in a 
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more abject degree than the sable herds | 
of our southern lords---end to their bes- 
tial appetites, they seem held in chains 
of p< se The Emperor, therefore, 
has a wide feld for the exercise of his 
philantiroph y, and one on which he ap- 

exc8 but just to have entered; and he 
may as well attempt to bleach the Ethi- 
opian’s skin, as to cure his subjects even 
of the single propensity to drunken- 
ness. 

This monarch seems to be ambitious of 
commanding the largest army, in which 
he is successful; for, according to Sir 
Robert Wiison, it was six hundred thou- 


Northern Summer, and Johnson’s Tour, 
are worth reading. We are waiting for 
a fair wind to proceed to the Mediter- 
ranean ; and as we shail probably stop 
at England, this letter with a former 
one wiil be sent from thence to Washing- 
ton. 


United States Frigate Guerriere, 
off Cape Trafalgar, Wov. 5, 1818. 
My two last letters contained some ge- 

neral remarks on Petersburg----in this I 

will speak of some of its monuments and 

edifices. The equestrian statue of Peter 
the Great is already familiar to you, since 





sand strong a year since ; and gentlemen 
of high respectability in Petersburg told 
me the calculation was (oo low for that 
time, and the additions since made give 
him an army of 800,000 strong. ‘The 
Emperor is generally considered very 
correct in his moral character, and is at- 
entive to the religious instructions of the 
empire, over which he has unlimited con- 
trol, One very amiable and prominent 
feature in his ecclesiastical government, 
is religi us toleration —You will see, in 
the same street, perhaps, half a dozen 
churches for different denominations, the 
fullowers of «vhich are as much respected 
as those of the Greek church. His 
mother, the wife of Emperer Paul, is ve- 
ry much esteemed for ber private charac- 
ter, and particularly fer deeds of chari- 
tv. The present Empress is exceedingly 
beloved, and pronounced a moet perfect 
model for a female character. They have 
several small children, sai:l to be very 
promisiig. The Emperor’s brother, the 
Grand Duke Constantine, differs from 
him very much in several points of his 
‘character, and is said te inher:t much of 
the temper and disposition of his grand- 
mother, Catherine II. 1 am, however, 
tiring your patience with particulars yeu 
are already acquainted with. Should you 


ask me what authors have been most faith- |, 


ful in their descriptions of Russia and of 
Petersburg, I should speak in favor of 
Sir Robt. Wilsen’s Sketches, R. K. Por- 
ter’a Travels in Russia, and Storks’ Pic- 
ture of St. Petersburg. Clarke wrote when 
in an ill humer, as he has since confes- 
sed: He and the author of “ Secret me- 
moirs of the court of St. Petersburg,” are 


about as much eniitled to credit as Ashe | 


is in his description of America. Carr’s 


no traveller has omitted a description of 
it. But, theie accounts have bordered 
on hyperbole, insomuch that its majesty 
fell far short of my expectations. The 
| next objects in order of magnificence, 
| may be mentioned the palaces of the Im- 
| perial family, of which, there are seven 
| or eight in the city and environs. Ex- 
cepting the one built by Peter the Great, 
| when he commenced the foundations of 
| Petersburg, and which contains very few 
| rooms, the number of apartments in each 
averages between two and three hundred. 
| Three or four of the palaces are much 
| more splendid than any I saw in Italy. 
| In the hermitage, a sort of appendage to 
| the winter or court palace, to which the 
| imperial family retreat from court, bus- 
‘tle and parade. I counted between twen- 
‘ty and thirty apartments of paintings, 
| by the first artists of Europe. Suites 
these, there are statues, mineralogical 
cabinets, antiques. &c. &c. together with 
nearly all the presents in jewelry and 
trinkets frem the different Eurepean and 
| Asiatic sovereigns to the different Rus- 
sian monarchs for more than a century. 
A description of them would fill a large 
‘volume. One, however, I think worthy 
| of notice, not more from its ridiculous 
extravagance, than for its striking dis- 
play of the genius of the donor. It isa 
geld peacock, fowl, frog, and grasshop- 
per. as large as life, and so connected 
with machinery as to exhibit the ges- 
tures of those animals on ordinary ovca- 
sions. 
| The churches, next in splendor, and 
‘first to one who views the city from a 
| distance, are about forty-five in number. 
_ Their towering domes and lofty spires 














; overlooking all other edifices, are cover- 
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ed with plates of copper, overlaid with 
ducat gold. Their interior is equally 
rich and splendid. In the church of St. 
Alexander Newsky, the protecting saint 
of the empire, are deposited his relics ; 
over which has been erected a shrine con- 
taining 5600 Ibs. weight of silver. And 
the Casan church, built by the present 
emperor, and intended as a rival of St. 


Peter’s, of Rome, is furnished still more | 


expensively. 
mains of Suwarroff and Kutusoff, over 
which lighted tapers are perpetually 


In these two are the re-! 


f 
| 
; 
| 


| 
| 


burning. From the walls of the churches | 
are suspended the standards taken from | 
France, ‘Turkey, and Persia, by the Rus- | 
sian army, and the keys «f many for- | 


tresses and cities. 


The hospitals, custom-house, admiral- | 


ty and arsenal, are well worth a parti- 
cular description, as are also the muse- 
ums, theatres, academies of arts and 
sciences, colleges, &c. for their magnifi- 
cence corresponds with that of the other 
objects I have mentioned. But I have 
only room here for a short description of 
the emperor’s library. Catharine com- 
menced this in 95. Her armies in Po- 
land captured the city of Varsovius, in 
which was a library belonging to“the Re- 
public, 262,640 volumes, and 24,575 
maps and stamps or prints. The empress 
ordered them to be transported to Peters- 
burg, and they are now deposited in an 
immense building erected for the pur- 
pose by Alexander. The books are class- 
ed according as they relate, Ist to the 
arts; 2dly to sciences, and, 3dly philo- 
logy, or belles-letters, and each class is 
subdivided into orders, &c. by which, 
there is no need of referring to the gene- 
ral catalogue when any particular book 
is wanted. In 1805 the library of a Mr. 
Daubroussky was added, which, for ma- 
nuscripts, ancient and rare, is perhaps 
unparalleled in Europe. Many of them 
are twelve or thirteen centuries old; 
and among modern ones, are some ori- 
ginal letters of Philip and Isabella of 
Spain, upon the discovery of America. 
I do not despair of obtaining copies of 
these for some of our historical societies. 
They were found in the Bastile of France, 
with the letters of a great many other 
monarchs to the Kings of France. Mr. 
}). being ambassador to France at that 
fime, made a vast collection of them from 











the rabble who took the Bastile. The li- 
brary is conducted by a director-general, 
seven librarians, and seven adjunct do, 
one guardian of manuscripts, and one 
assistant. By an order of the emperor a 
copy of every book published in the em 
pire is deposited here. In the report of 
i817, there were, besides duplicates of 
books, and besides pamphlets, 300,000 
volumes, and 13,000 manuscripts. 


Summary. 

Coneress are now proceeding in 
public bustness with all the grace and 
wwajesty of delay. A motion has been 
made to reduce the standing army, 
and that one major-general only 
should be allowed on the peace estab- 
lishment ; we expect this question will 
be decided in the negative. With re- 
gard to the admission of Missouri in- 
to the confederacy, an amendment 
has passed the Senate that after a 
specified season, all children born of 
black parents, shall be entitled to 
their freedom. ‘This amendment did 
not pass the Senate without a warm 
and animated debate, and it will pro- 
bably be rejected by the House of 
Representatives. A motion has been 
made to erect another Military Aca- 
demy, which is certainly very inaw 
spicious to the success of the other 
notion to reduce the number of the 
standing army. Congress have been 
debating with a suitable regard to 
their owr dignity and to the hopes 
and wishes of the nation on the erec- 
tion of an equestrian statue to the me- 
mory ef our departed Washington, 
Uur Congressional enchanters first 
turned a mausoleum into a monument, 
and now they propose to turn a mo- 
nument into an equestrian statue, and 
what they intend to turn an equestri- 
an statue into, time will determine. 
Since they have shewn such penuri- 
ous justice, we hope that they will 
now suffer this subject to sleep fore- 
ver. Washington stands in need of 
no testimonial of reverence from 
them, and it is far more respectful to 
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his character, for Congress to say at 
once that they will do nothing, than 
to have such tediously protracted de- 
bates on what shall be done. There 
is at least an hardy boldness in such 
conduct far more dignified, than it is 
to quarrel with every possible testi- 
monial of respect to the departed he- 
ro, than has been offered to their con- 
sideration. Impartial posterity, that 
severe censor from whose sentence 
there is no appeal, and by whom all 
the actions of the present age will be 
judged, will shortly decide on this 
question, and Washington has nothing 
to fear from the decision of that au- 
gust tribunal. A report has been laid 
before Congress for their approba- 
tion, on the much litigated question 
of the classification of the militia.— 
The object of this report seems to be 
so far as we are capable of under- 
standing it, to make the militia of the 
continent a standing army so as to 
supercede the necessity of a standing 
army. Whether this wise proposi- 
tion will be accepted, whether to re- 
medy one acknowledged grievance, 
we shall be compelled to suffer the ex- 
istence of another of incalculably 
greater magnitude, more general in 
its operation, more durable in its mis- 
chief, more alarming in its conse- 
quences, whether we shall submit to 
an amputation of an arm to cure a 
pain in the little finger, are questions 
reserved for the wisdom of Congress 
to decide. But it must be confessed, 
that if Congress display an unwont- 








ed liberality in giving us philosophi- 
cal theories on the one hand for our 
comfort, they are on the other hand ; 
equally niggard in dispensing practi- 
eal blessings. Such are our unparalled | 
mercantile embarrasments from what- | 
ever cause, that no one can tell where | 
the malady will end--A resumption | 
of specie payments is unquestionably 
impracticable, and what is to be done 
is a question beyond the power of hu- | 
man wisdom to decide. . 

Our legislators were called upon in 
an early part of the session, to pass , 





a general system of bankruptcy which 
would assuredly tend to mitigate an 
evil so warming. This motion has 
been debated, and debated, and de- 
bated, and this debate will in all hu- 
man probability be an end of the mat- 
ter. Our suffering fellow-citizens 
will then be compelled to resort to 
the local laws of every state, to ob- 
tain the benefit of the acts of insol- 
vency. It is well known that these 
laws protect the person and property 
of the debtor no further than the ju- 
risdiction of each particular state ex- 
tends, ‘They are immured prisoners 
for life, and the limits of the state 
where the insolvents reside constitute 
their jail bounds. To render this 
evil still more alarming, a question is 
now brought before the Supreme 
Court for decision, whether these 
Jaws so limited in their extent, are 
constitutionally valid. If this deci- 
sion should be given in the negative, 
the operation of such a aecision must 
be, that those who have been reliev- 
ed by these acts of insolvency, will 
shortly be at the mercy of their re- 
lentless and persecuting creditors 
again, 

It was confidently expected, that 
in such an unparalelled state of things, 
our legislators would have felt what 
was due to themselves and to their 
country—that they would not have 
observed such universality of distress 
without attempting the application of 
a remedy-—--it seemed forced upon 
their consideration by all the ties that 
can bind the human heart. On this 
point there cannot as in the case of 
the bank remain a constitutional 
doubt. There is an express provi- 
sion in the constitution empowering 
Congress to legislate on this subject. 
Our credit both at home and abroad 
has heen deeply affected by the want 
of such a law—it has been called for 
from one end of the continent to the 
other, and yet every attempt to ob- 


| tain its passage has proved abortive. 


One of the arguments heretofore in- 
sisted on in objection to the passage 
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of such an act is, that it will tend to 
create a priviledged order amongst 
our fellow-citizens, provided the law 
is not universal in its operations : 
that is in plain homespun: English, a 
priviledged order of (what for a du- 
cat!) Bankrupts! We believe, few 
of our fellow-citizens would be soli- 
citous to belong to this order of repub- 
lican nobility. The question occurs 
with great force what is to be done 
for the unfortunate debtor, if the Su- 
preme Court determine that all the 
insolvent laws passed by any parti- 
cular. state are unconstitutional, and 
Congress refuse to cnact a law that 
is constitutional! Our jails will be 
crowded with unfortunate debtors, 
men who have been emancipated from 
their obligations by the intervention 
of the legislature, and whe on the 
strength of such emancipation have 
begun business again. ‘They will be 
left victims to the rapacity of merci- 
less creditors, and in short there is 
no human sagacity capable of fure- 
seeing where so much misery will! 


i 


they admit into the confederacy, the 
less they will have to do, Every such 
admission endangers more and more 
| the permanency of the union, with- 
| out a general system of insolvency is 
| previously established. They sow the 
seeds of disunion and of jealousy, 
, Which may spring up into a ripe and 
| poisonous quality, and produce a bit- 
| ter harvest hereatter. 














end. There are few questions that | 
can possibly agitate the union to its | 
center more than this: the relation of | 
debtor and creditor like that of father | 
and son is universal in its extent, and | 
unless something is done—there will 
be bickeriugs, jealousies, hatreds, 
animosities, criminations, and recri- 
minations amongst the different states, | 
that will in time fester into irrecon- | 
cileable antipathies. Cruel & bloody | 
wars have often been excited between | 
independent nations for much smaller 
causes than these. 

Our legislators see no difficulty at 
all in the manufacture of new states ; 
they hardly pass such a proposition 
with the complinent of discussion: 
it is almost the only subject that does 
not draw forth the eloquence of party. 
But would it not be well to remind 
them, that before they admit new 
states into the confederacy, that they 
are bound by still higher obligations 
to legislate for the old, or is it in fact 





PORTRY. 


FOR THE JOURNAL. 


VALENTINE. 





ADDRESSED TO HER WHO MAY BEST 
UNDERSTAND IT. 


Wuutsr in merriest, frolic glee, 

Ail hail to you, St. Valentine ; 

Shall ne’er a maid be found by me, 

To claim a votive lover’s line? 

One, indeed, 1 know full well; 

Yet, ah! what soaring bard can tell 
Half the beauties that enshrine her ? 

The well-turn’d chin, the rosy cheek, 

And eyes that eloquently speak 
Fascinations far diviner. 


Yes, O Marcaret, in each look, 
Resides the mildness of the dove ;— 
‘thy countenance fair nature’s book, 
In which, who read, must surely love. 





their wise belief that the more states 


And well my fluttering heart can tell 
The secret pow’er, the potent spell, 
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Thy loveliest charm imposes : 
For still I watch your sparkling eye, 
Unmindful of the danger nigh, 

Like child on precipice that doses. 


What tho’ I move in humble state, 
And my condition lowly too; 

And far from mansions of the great, 
My humble origin I drew. 

Yet, shall this give affection’s flame 
Less vivid glow, a harsher name, 

Or damp such blazing admiration ? 
The flow’ret sweet whose tender stalk, 
Unnotic’d rears in rustic walk, 

Wears a double fascination, 


Ah! trust me, Marcarer, tho’ sincere, 

And many my professions be, 

There’s none can faithfully declare, 

That love I entertain for thee : 

Love’s sacred fires that inward glow, 

No searching mortal eye can know, 
Save my inmost heart’s explorer ; 

But we to fate must all submit, 

And 1 tremble whilst it must be writ. 


Your Anonymous Adorer. 


—— 


FOR THE JOURNAL. 


THE FIRE-NYMPH. 


I see thee nymph of ardent soul, 
Seated upon that glowin; coal. 

Thou touchest with thy fingers dread, 
The wood that’s heap’d above thy head, 
{And forms around, thy prison bars,) 
And down it falls in burning stars. 
Beneath thy feet, the sturdy ash, 

That oft survives the tempests crash, 
Moulders away in sad repine, 

It can’t endure one touch of thine: 
Tho’ bright and fair thy vict’ries blaze, 
Yet no triumphal arch displays, 

(As er’st in a of Roman fame) 

The grandeur of the Mymph uf Ptume—- 
Thy power tho’ dreadful to provoke, 

Is lost in ashes or in smoke ; 

And while we gaze, consumes away 
Its lustre, is its own decay.— 

What tho’ thy sparks like stars arise 
To gain their stations in the skies! 
They vanish fleeter than the wind, 
And leave a dirty smut behind.— 
Then what do all thy triumpis show 
But dirt above, and dirt below! 

Swept ruthless from the chimney scene, 


As tho’ such things had never been ? 





Ye heroes of a former age, 

Whose glory fills the historic page ! 
Restrain that frown upon the brow, 
Where are your mighty triumphs now ! 
Here in the dust—then do not blame 
The glories of the Nymph of Flame! 


NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 


THE NEW.ENGLAND PARROT. 


Time immemorial, the owl 
Has been considered wisdom’s fowl. 
And many reasons given ware 
Which readers know as well as I. 


Some years ago old people tell, 
A man brought one to town to sell 5 
Which, while the gazing Cucknies stare 


at, 
He calls him the New-England Parrot ; 
Saying, * he'll quickly talk, I vow, 
If you can only teach him how.” 

One count him, at a handsome price, 
And took him homeward in a trice ; 
Attentive tried him, day by day, 

But not a word the bird would say. 


Ere long the buyer met the seller, 
And told him, calling him a fellow, 
And seeming in no moderate pet; 
He not a werd from Poll could get. 


That all day Jong on perch he sat, 
Moping, dozing, winking, blinking. 
“ Sir,” says the man, “ you know by 


that, 
Of what to say he’s only thinking.” 


net 
LINES BY MONTGOMERY. 
On Visiting a Scene in Argylshire. 
Ar the silence of twilight’s contempla- 
tave hour, 
I have mus’d in a sorrowful mood, 
On the wind-shaken weeds that embo- 
som’d the bower, 
Where the home of my forefathers 


stood. 
All ruin’d and wild is their roofless abode, 
And lonely the dark raven’s sheltering 


tree 5 
And — by few is the grass-cover’d 


Where the hunter of deer and the warrior 


trode 
Teo his hills that encircle the sea. 
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Yet, wand’ring, 1 found on my ruinous , 
walk, 

By the dial stone, aged and green, 
One rose of the wilderness left on its stalk, | 

To mark where a garden had been. 
Like a brotherless hermit, the last of its 

race, 

All wild, in the silence of nature, it 

drew 

From cach wandering sunbeam a lonely 
embrace 3 

For the night weed -and thorn oversha- 
dow’d the place 

Where the flower of my forefathers 

grew. 
Sweet bud of the wilderness!—emblem 
of all 

‘That remains in this desolate heart! 
The fabric of bliss to its centre may fall, 

But patience shall never depart— 
Though the wilds of enchantment, all 

vernal and bright, 

In-the days of delusion, by fancy com- 

bin’d 

With the vanishing phantom’s of love and 
delight, 

Abandon my ¢goul like a dream of the 
night, 

And leave but a desert behind. 

Be hush’d, my dark spirit, for wisdom 
condemns 

When the faint and the feeble deplore; 
Be strong as the rock of the ocean, that 

stems 

A thousand wild waves on the shore. 
Through , the perils of chance, and the 

scowl of disdain, 

May thy front be unalter’d thy courage 

elate! 

Yea, even the name I have worshipp’d in 
vain, 

Shall awake not the sigh of remembrance 
agan— 

To bear, is to conquer our fate. 

—eee 
From the Village Record. 

The following version of Ossian’s ad- 
dress to the sun, was written by a young 
gentleman of Chester county, while at 
boarding school. It retains much of the 
spirit of the original, and is not without 
merit---Unknown to the author it is now 
submitted for publication, with a belief it 
may not prove unpleasing to.some of the 
readers of the Parterre. N. 





Ossian’s Address to the Sun Versified. 
Ou! thou that thro’ etherial fields dost 
svar, 











a ed 


Round as the shield which erst my fathers 
bore, 
From whence Oh Sun thy everlasting 
beams ? 
From whence thy light that glows in 
sparkling streams ? 
At thy approach the stars their stations f] y 
To hide beneath the covert of the sky. 
The moon thy awful presence cannot 
brave, 
Silent and pale she sinks the western 
wave. 
Alone thou wanderesto’er the track of day 
For who can be companion of thy way ? 
Time strikes the oak—it falls—it disap- 
pears--- 
The mountains vanish in the mist of 
minetent 
The ocean shrinks and swells, even Lu- 
na’s light 
Has ceas’d to gild the sombre shades 
night. 
But thou, unchanged, eternally the sam 
Pursu’st thy course,rejoicing in thy flam 
When sable darkness hovers o’er tl 
ground, 
When angry thunder rolls with awf 
sound, 
Thou —* calmly from thy throne 
igh, ‘ 
And smilest on the storm beneath thi: 
eye. 
But Ossian shall no more behold thy bear 
Whether on eastern clouds thy tress 
stream ; 
Whether thou smilest on the morning 
breast, 
Or tremblest at the portals of the west. 
But thou, like me, perhaps may yet deca 
And siuk to slumber in the clouds of da 
‘The voice of morning break thy sleep 1 
more 
In light majestic o’er the world to soar- 
Exultoh Sun while youth adorns thy sta, 
Dark and nalevely is the face of age. 
’Lis like the moon when peering thro’ 
cloud, 
A moment seen, then wWrapt in sab 
shroud --- 
The mist of darkness shades the moun- 
tain’s brow, 
The —— tempest shakes the wither’d 
ough, 
Beats with wild fury on -the traveller’s 
lead, 
Who faint and weary, shrinks with fear- 
ful dread. 
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